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rHE MORE THINGS CHANGE... 
The more they are the same. G. K. Chesterton observed that the 
remarkable feature of truisms is that they are true. The unchanging 
thing about change is that it is life. The variable is the speed with 
which it takes place. So, to remark on 1960 as a year of change does 
not distinguish it from any other year, but to re »mark upon it as a year 
of accunwlative and accelerated change, a year of portent such as 
1815, is to put an asterisk beside it in the histories not yet written. 
Those in adult education have known for a long time that sooner 
t later they would be sharing the responsibilities for a good society 
paler with the members of the other major professions. The fifteen 
post-war years of immigration, shifting populations, new national 
identities, scientific and technical advances, have begun to give shape 
to something unanticipated and unnerving for a great many people, 
that is, a new world — not the new world of Columbus, but a whole 
new world. Adult educationists, perhaps uniquely as a group, have not 
only foreseen the character of the world-wide social, political and 
economic changes, but their training, philosophy and techniques have 
been aimed at what is the synthesis of the problems: the education 
or re-education of adults in order to equip them for the very different 
lives ahead of them. 

It is an amazing and stimulating task, even for those who have 
been preparing for it for so many years. No one dare say how long 
before the world settles back to a relative calm. But when it does, 
adult education will be a prime agent in its recovery, for in adult 
education the paradoxical nature of change has never been a mystery. 





Press of business, which keeps him away from Canada for increasingly 
lengthy intervals, has compelled Mr H. G. Kettle to submit his resigna- 
tion as Chairman of the Advisory Board of FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
Always a devoted friend of c A ar, Mr Kettle was especially effective in 
this role. He will not be easy to replace. 
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a 
DIAGNOSIS 


Donald Cameron 


Excerpts from Senator Cameron's report to the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, November 4, on the Second World Conference on Adult 
Education. Senator Cameron is President of the c a a B.) 

In assessing the role of adult education in a world of rapid technological 
and social change we are essentially in the role of a doctor diagnosing 
the condition of a patient. Therefore, if we are to make an accurate 
diagnosis, we must be able to recognize the symptoms causing the 
situation or condition. It was the responsibility of the Commission 
members to examine the Role and Content of Adult Education and the 
conclusions of that Commission will be quoted rather freely because 
they represent a pretty clear-cut charter of the role of adult education 
in today’s world. However, before going into detail let us examine 


the climate which exists in Canada today with respect to education 


in general and adult education in particular. 

By way of a general statement it is true to say that never in our 
history has there been such concern for education — its goals and 
achievements. A searching re-examination of the goals or objectives 
of education has been going on for some years and out of this examina- 
tion there is beginning to come : 

1. A new emphasis on quality and discipline. 

2.A long overdue recognition that adult education is no longer 
something separate and apart from elementary and secondary 
education but is, instead, a necessary and inte gral part of a total 
program of education necessary for successful citizenship in 
today’s world. 

3. An increasing acceptance of the fact that in a time of rapid 
change, adult or contemporary education is the only kind that 
can meet the urgency of the times. 

. An acceptance of the fact that we are living in the age of the 
Scientific Revolution and that it will have a more significant 
impact on the lives of people than the Industrial Revolution of 
125 vears ago. 
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5. That we are living in a time when education has become a 
universal symbol of hope for the peoples in the under-developed 
countries and a symbol of survival to arrest decadence and decay 
in older civilizations. 

In other words education, but particularly adult education has 
become the greatest liberating force of our time and we neglect it at 
our peril. 

Here it would be appropriate to quote from the report of the 
UNESCO World Conference on Adult Education. 

The world has always been changing ; what is new and unprece- 
dented is the extent and the speed of change. The most important 
recent changes which affect adult education in all countries, although 
not necessarily in the same way and to the same degree, are: 

. Technological developments. 

2.The consequent weakening, or even disappearance, of traditional 
cultures, especially in developing countries suddenly exposed to 
urbanization and industrialization. 

. The changing position of women in society, and of the family as 
an institution. 

. The growth of nationalism as a powerful operative ideal, and the 
emergence of new national states. 


. The emergence of large power blocs, the political division of much 
of the world, the immense destructive forces which these blocs now 
command because of technological developments and a widespread 
fear of nuclear war. 


}. In spite of this political division, technological, economic, social and 
cultural developments have emphasized the essential unity of mankind, 
and the increased interdependence of the countries of the world. 

With these changes in mind, is it possible to suggest what are the 
important functions of adult education in our world of today? Adult 
education differs greatly from one country to another, according to its 
history and traditions, and the stage of its economic, social and educa- 
tional development. It might, therefore, seem hopeless to look for 

principles of universal validity. Yet so much has the world become a 

unity, that there are many principles that hold good for all countries, 

whatever their background and stage of development. We believe that 
adult education is a vital means whereby the following ends may and 
should be promoted : 
i. The best in the traditional culture of each country should be pre- 
served and enhanced, and people should be encouraged to feel 
pride and dignity in their own cultural heritage. This especially, 
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but not exclusively true of those countries that are undergoing 
rapid development. Not everything surviving from the past is worthy 
of preservation ; what should be kept raises the question of values, 
which will vary from one country to another. This lack of unanimity 
is an advantage rather than otherwise, because a diversity of 
cultures enriches the world. 

ii. People must be encouraged to understand and promote change, to 
welcome and co-operate with it, recognizing the extent to which 
they themselves can shape and fashion it, or on the other hand, 
must accept it. Men and women faced with changes which they 
do not understand are likely to become bewildered, resentful and 
hostile. Access to vocational training or re-training is one aspect 
of the educational needs that spring from technological changes. 

ii. Every man and woman should have opportunity for individual 
personal development to the utmost of which he or she is capable. 
This requires, for everyone, the right to share in all forms of the 
culture of the society to which he belongs. It also requires that 
adult education shall be carried on in a spirit of free enquiry, for it 
is only by having the power to choose between alternatives that 
the adult becomes a mature and responsible person. In education, 
man must be subject, not object. 


>. In today’s world, international understanding, mutual sympathy 


and tolerance of different points of view are more important than 
ever before. Adult education is needed to promote this under- 
standing, to combat propaganda whereby it is impaired and to put 
every adult in the way of arriving at the truth. The immense power 
of the mass media of communication is not always used with this 
end in view. 

». In no country is the educational system perfect ; through adult 
education deficiencies in earlier formal education must be made 
good. 

i. Everywhere there is a gap between the specialists and experts on 
the one hand, and ordinary people on the other (though it is to 
be remembered that the man who is expert in one subject will 
certainly be a layman in many others). Adult education is a means 
of bridging the gap. It can also be a means of creating better 
understanding between other divided groups in society, for example, 
between different generations. 

vii. Every adult must be able to equip himself or herself to play as 
full a part as he or she wishes to take in social and civil life. Adult 
education has a special concern to see that in society there are 
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not only the necessary trained personnel to meet the needs of that 
society, but also that socially active citizens (les animateurs, the 
active minorities) can equip themselves to play an effective and 
creative part in social life. There is a danger to the health of 
society if les animateurs constitute a small and permanent group ; 
through adult education their numbers will expand. It must be 
remembered that those who are les animateurs in one field of social 
activity will be amongst les usagers in many others. 

viii. Especially in communities where the old patterns of family and 
economic relationships are changing with bewildering rapidity, 
women need help, through adult education, in understanding and 
fitting into the new order of things. Although this may be a more 
urgent need in some communities than others, it applies in some 
degree to all. 

Thanks mainly to technological developments, the hours that need 

to be devoted to work are gradually falling. Every adult should 

have the opportunity of discovering how he or she can most 
satisfyingly and re-creatively use his or her leisure. 

x. In the modern world the education of the producer — technical and 
vocational education —is generally well provided for because its 
economic value is obvious. Less immediately obvious, but equally 
important, is the need for consumer education, for an under- 
standing of the basic economic factors that are of immense im- 
portance in the lives of ordinary people. 

The foregoing are, in our view, valuable purposes which can, and 
should, be promoted through adult education in all countries. In addition 
each country will have its own problems. It seems sometimes to be 
assumed that in the economically developed and educationally sophis- 
ticated countries the problems are few or none, that adult education 
is of only peripheral importance, and that the help which uNESCO 
can give is minimal. None of these assumptions is true. However, it is 
also true that the needs of the developing countries are even more 
urgent — indeed spectacularly urgent. There is a clamant need for educa- 
tion in community living, in literacy, in adjustment to the changes in 
social life that are wrought by urbanization and industrialization. Some 
of the developing countries can meet these needs from their own 
resources, and seek nothing from outside save sympathy and under- 
standing. Many others, and in particular countries in Africa and Asia 
which have recently attained independence, must look to the developed 
countries for help of various kinds. We believe that this help the 
developed countries should give generously, speedily, and uncondi- 
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tionally. Some members of our Commission, referring us to the Bucharest 
and Prague resolutions, have urged that funds released through dis- 
armament should be devoted to a great expansion of adult education, 
and especially to helping the developing countries of the world. 

In some parts of the world, and this is by no means true only of 
the developing nations, problems of immigration and of migratory 
labour face those who are responsible for adult education with special 
tasks and special opportunities. Immigrants must be helped to under- 
stand, and find their contacts with, the society of which they have newly 
become members. Migrant workers must, in addition, be enabled to 
acquire the skills and knowledge that are necessary to perform their 
new jobs efficiently and safely. More than this, they must be helped 
to attain the cultural and social standards appropriate to their new 
material standards. 

In concluding this part of our report we want to stress again that 
what is new is the rate of change in this mid-twentieth century. Even 
twelve or fifteen years of full-time schooling is inadequate equipment 
for fifty years of adult life ; what we, who are now adult, learned at 
school is partly out of date, and certainly needs to be supplemented. 
This will be even more true of the next generation. Adult education 
alone can meet the needs of our situation, and here and now it must 


be accepted as a normal and necessary part of the sum total of educa- 
tional provision. That is its role in a changing world. 


The recommendations of the Commission with respect to youth and 
adult education should be of particular interest to the members of the 
Joint Planning Commission and I should again like to quote the con- 
clusions of the Commission : 

Youth has always constituted a problem: since the end of the 
second world war it is a problem that has reached disturbing propor- 
tions. It is a world problem, the rejection by young people of existing 
patterns of life, and it requires the sympathetic consideration of their 
elders. The following are the principles which should guide action on 
behalf of young people : 

1. No hard and fast boundary should be set between youth education 
and adult education. They shade off into each other. The purposes 
and methods of youth education and adult education are, in general, 
similar and not to be sharply separated. 

2. Although the first years of life are a period of preparation, they are 
not only that, for young people have their own lives to live, and are 
faced with problems, and deserve respect, in the same way as adults. 
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3. Adult education has its roots in childhood and adolescence, for it is 
at this stage that the seeds of habit of thought and behaviour are 
sown which will flower in the years of maturity. 

. Young people ought to be encouraged, and shown how to use their 
leisure sensibly and actively. Leisure gives the opportunity to exer- 
cise initiative in choosing how it shall be spent. If the practice of 
using leisure sensibly and actively is learnt in youth, it will be a 
valuable acquisition in adult life. 

. As far as possible, young people ought to be associated with adult 
activities. 

.To the greatest possible extent, young people should be put in a 
position of having to take responsibility and to make their own 
decisions. The best opportunities for this are given by group work 
in its different forms. 

7. Special attention needs to be given to youth movements, the purpose 
of which is to extend, complete and sometimes modify the influence 
of school and family. When the movement is run by young people 
themselves it constitutes a form of civic education, for and through 
the exercise of responsibility. Also it gives the best opportunity of 
active participation in leisure-time activities. 

. Young people need to be given an understanding of the dignity and 
value of productive labour, of pride in a job well done, and of respect 
for the work of others, whatever their activities and vocation. 

9. Young people should be brought up to feel affection for their own 
country, and at the same time, to respect other peoples. 
ONCLUSION: 

In this Second World Conference on Adult Education Canada was able 
to exercise her traditional role as a mediator and conciliator between 
the differing points of view of East and West. By dint of a lot of hard 
work and persistent effort the Canadian delegation was able to get 
unanimous agreement in the Conference on a resolution dealing with 
Peace, Disarmament and the diversion of greater resources to education. 
By her own example Canada, as one of the leading countries in the field 
of successful adult education, was able to make a valuable contribution 
to the information and the thinking of delegations just beginning to 
make effective use of adult education in adapting their societies to the 
rapidly changing conditions. But Canada also learned from the ex- 
perience of others. Canada learned, as did others, that the great need 
of today is a new breakthrough in our concepts of international relations 
and understanding —a new appreciation that human values and the 
development of human personality to its full potential is the most 
important task of educators the world over. 
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In tackling this problem at the international level, where there 
are representatives of countries in vastly different stages of economic 
and cultural development, we must be practical. We must concentrate 
our efforts on those fundamental principles which are universal and 
can be applied in all countries. These may be stated as : 

1.A responsibility to mobilize the educational resources of the 

region. 

2.To start from where people are and gradually broaden their 

perspectives. 

. To use the resources we find at hand —to mobilize, improvise 

and adapt. 

.To remember always that it is people and ideas that are the 

most important element in our social structure. 

Applying these yardsticks to the area of technological change which 
can only be handled by the methods of adult education because the 
people are already adult, it means adapting the techniques of adult 
education to the universal phenomena of today —the Technological 
Revolution. This means the training of thousands and thousands of 
industrial workers whose previous experience was tribal or agricultural 
in the under-developed countries. 

It means re-training thousands of people in the advanced countries 
who have become technically obsolescent. It means training thousands 
of people in technical skills who haven't the capacity for an academic 
type of education in a new concept of their duties and responsibilities 
as citizens of their communities and the world. This task cannot be 
done in the public school. 

It means providing the opportunity to rescue or salvage the person 
who dropped out of school with inadequate education. These are just 
a few of the tasks or roles that adult education must play in meeting 
the challenge of the Scientific Revolution of our time. 

We must also evolve new concepts of how adult education is to 
be financed and serviced, but most important of all we must cease to 
think of it as a form of education separate and apart. It must become 
an integral part of our total program of education. 

Another area where adult education is of the utmost importance is 
in the realm of international relations and understanding. Every citizen 
must view with growing concern the division of the world into great, 
antagonistic power blocks and the bringing of all the arts of chicanery, 
deception and propaganda to bear to create mistrust and fear. 

Surely this is an area where adult educators have a concern and a 
responsibility to see that the truth is made known to all the peoples of 
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the world. Surely adult educators of all people must insist on freedom 
of interchange of people, of ideas and of methods. Surely we, of all 
people, have a right and a responsibility to insist that the light of reason 
and truth shall permeate to all countries —to emphasize that racial 
origin, color of skin or political ideology gives no group a monopoly of 
the common virtues of humanity. 

Our task as adult educators is to emphasize those things all people 
have in common and to use every skill, every device, and every instru- 
ment of public policy to the end that the peoples of the world may no 
longer suffer the fear and degradation of another world conflict. 

Probably no other group of men and women have a greater responsi- 
bility in shaping the opinions, feelings, and beliefs of peoples than the 
adult educators of the world. If that is the case every group of adult 
educators meeting in an international gathering should be, in effect, a 
small parliament of man dedicating itself to discovering and applying, 
in every country, through its own methods and agencies, that co-operative 
sharing of ideas, skills and talents to the end that peace, amity, inter- 
national understanding, and the fullest development of human per- 
sonality shall be the universal goal of all of us. 





The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Science 


BY ISAAC ASIMOV 


A scientist and a widely popular author, Asimov possesses a 
general enthusiasm for science and a knowledge of all its 
branches which are rare among scientists of our day. In this 
book he presents a panoramic picture of the whole of modern 
science, explaining basic ideas, highlighting important de- 
velopments, and pointing out the meaning for life today of 
twentieth-century scientific discoveries. It is certain to be ac- 
claimed as a virtual household bible of science for all educated 
citizens and their families. 
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FROM REMEDIAL TO 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


]. R. Kidd 


One used to hear that the most influential idea of the Nineteenth Century, 
in terms of its impact on everything else, was that of free schooling for 
every child. And yet this ideal has been achieved imperfectly and only 
in a few countries of the western world. 

No one yet has attempted to gauge the effect of a somewhat similar 
idea, that of an education for everybody continuing throughout life. Yet 
this idea has begun to hold sway, not only in England, where educational 
traditions are deepest, but also in all of the ‘developing’ countries. 

In reality this is not a new idea at all, but a return to something 
ancient and remote. We have become accustomed to thinking of edu- 
cation as something taking place in childhood, like ‘croup’ or the 
measles. Thus we have forgotten that, in the beginning, education was 
of youths and older people. The word teacher, in most languages, was 
not applied to a young woman surrounded by children, but to a mature 
and wise person who talked with, argued with, exchanged experience 
with, other adults. So it was with Confucius, so it was with Socrates, 
so it was with Jesus. The establishment of special curricula and facilities 
for children came relatively late in man’s long history. But so much of 
education is now associated in our minds with childhood that there is 
sometimes resistance to the spread and richer development of education 
for older people. 

One impediment to adult education is beginning to disappear — 
the belief held by many that adult education was simply remedial educa- 
tion, designed to be a sop or handout to the educationally under- 
privileged, to provide them with some of the basic intellectual skills 
that they missed as children. We might be willing to provide this kind 
of education for someone else — an immigrant or a bushworker on the 
northern frontier — but we didn’t consider that it had anything to do 
with us, and we valued it accordingly. 

The remedial function af adult education is not to be dismissed with 
contempt. We look upon Canadians as an educated people. Indeed, 
when a questionnaire came from UNESCO to Ottawa requesting infor- 
mation about illiteracy in Canada, it was quickly returned to Paris with 
a short letter stating that the questions did not apply here. 
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In a recent article, Dr S. E. Hand of the Florida Department of 
Education, wrote: “We are moving into the space age with more than 
ten million Americans of voting age who are functionally illiterate. 
Approximately sixty million have less than a high school education. 
Over 40 per cent of our youth who enter the fifth grade drop out of 
school prior to high school graduation; yet, only ten states in the United 
States give systematic support to the education of adults in their public 
schools.’ 


We don’t know how many functional illiterates there are in Canada. 
There is no general agreement on what that term signifies, nor do we 
have sufficiently precise information. But the 1951 Census reports that 
there were 865,992 adults with less than a fifth-grade education, and the 


average nutnber of years of schooling was given as 8.2, compared to 


7.7 in 1941. These are facts not calculated to make us complacent. 


Canada has some ‘catching up’ to do, and we shall fail unless we recognize 
the seriousness of the problem. 

But what about the rest of us? Even the best of us are hardly among 
the elect, educationally speaking. In the face of what there is to know, 
what must be known, all of us are intellectually underprivileged. Dr 
M. M. Coady used to say, ‘If every man and woman in Canada had a 
university degree, they would still need adult education.’ But the adult 
education to which he referred was of a kind to which the term remedial 
does not apply. Most of us, for most of our lives, will be engaged in 
continuing education 

A chemical engineer, for example, within five years after he leaves 
the university will have to make a major effort to become abreast of 
what has happened since he graduated. For hundreds of thousands of 
people there will be technological shifts of a radical kind. Add to these 
the millions who make some change in their vocation — many of us do, 
at least once or twice in a life-time — and you have a sizeable number of 
people experiencing the need of continuing their education. 

An engineer or machinist may stay with his company but be 
promoted to the position of manager. He no longer uses much of the 
specific vocational information or skill he had acquired. Now he must 
be able to deal with people, to select, train, and promote others, duties 
for which he has had no formal preparation, except insofar as his 
general education may have prepared him to tackle intelligently any 
new situation. His wife makes an equal number of difficult shifts, from 
a job to looking after a house and family, and after a decade or two 
devoted to household duties, back again to a job or to a responsible 
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position in some organization. For little of this was she prepared, nor 
could she have been prepared, in advance. 

Take the case of any newly elected official, any hospital or school 
board officer — he has much to learn. Or the scientist, doctor, teacher, 
or engineer who serves abroad in the Colombo Plan or some similar 
scheme — he may be well versed in his own profession but have much 
to learn about a new continent, or about the way in which one goes 
about helping other people to help themselves. 


Or take for example a much larger number of people, those who 
are ‘just curious, who want to learn something or to express themselves 
in some fashion. There are more such people than we realize, people 
who have not had an opportunity to pursue their special interests or to 
achieve their potential. And there are many others who, because they 
have never had a chance, don’t know what they are missing. But as 
opportunities are provided, more people choose to take part. As someone 
has said, ‘Many a horse that is led to water finds that he was thirsty.’ 

The number of men and women who are taking part in some phase 
of adult education is steadily growing. The latest estimates from all 
sources indicate that the total number enrolled in some kind of education 
class now exceeds a million. In addition, those who are engaged in short 
courses and in informal programs, such as Farm Radio Forum, may 
number another million, or perhaps two. This is a large student body. 


No one would make claims for education that are based solely 
on enrolment statistics — quantity does not necessarily mean quality. 
Some of the courses offered may be trivial, and some of the work done 
may be shoddy, but the figure of one to three million adult students, soon 
to be increased, has considerable significance. No longer will it be 
possible to cope with such a student body in any makeshift way. Students 
require teachers; good education requires good teachers. Adults will 
not, any longer, be content to be stuffed into desks designed for children, 
or to be relegated to drafty basements or unused rooms on a top floor. 
They will scorn textbooks designed to serve the limited experience of 
children. Not much longer will they tolerate warmed-over or hand-me- 
down lectures or syllabuses 


The growing demand for adult education raises one problem that has 
been the subject of much controversy: Can we afford to educate our 
mature citizens without jeopardizing our plans for our young people? 
Those who most firmly resist the development of adult education claim 
that we cannot. Space does not permit going fully into the question, 
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but the answers to two other questions will provide a partial answer 
to the problem of cost. 


First: Who pays for the schools? All of our schools and universities 
have already been bought and paid for by adults. If they decide that 
they want a little for themselves, who is going to deny them? Are the 
owners, the tax-payers, to have no educational privileges? Moreover, most 
adults value education so highly that they are willing to pay additional 
fees to obtain it. It is not true, then, that older people must compete 
with young people for educational services. 

Second: Are there any grounds for fearing that the provision of a 
program of adult education might mean some loss in amount or quality 
of the education offered to young people? No conclusive studies of this 
question exist, but the answer seems clearly to be in the negative. There 
is no evidence, for example, that the students at the University of 
British Columbia are any worse off in teachers or in library, laboratory, 
or other educational services because the University has a large and 
effective Extension Department. Nor does any child in Vancouver seem 
to have suffered because the Vancouver School Board makes provision 
for more than 30,000 adult students. What does seem certain is that a 
tax-payer who is himself continuing his education, with satisfaction, is 
a friend and supporter of the schools. He is not, as some civic politicians 
argue, more willing to have his money spent on sewers and roads than 
on schools 


Because of its growing popularity, adult education will eventually 
require some new and specially designed facilities, but at present the 


problem is mainly one of better use of classrooms, libraries, gymnasia, 


and auditoriums now available. Continuing education will require im- 


proved curricula and texts. It will require more teachers, and many of 
them will have to be discovered. But this should not pose a problem, 
for some of the best teachers of adults are those who are engaged in 
other types of work — lawyers, accountants, housewives, tradesmen. 
What such teachers require is intelligence, experience and knowledge in 
a chosen field, and the capacity to help other people make progress 
in that field; and many a person outside of the classroom has these 
qualifications. Teachers can be found and developed. 

The test of the education we provide for our youth is how well it 
assists them to undertake a lifetime of learning. And, clearly, the only 
help for them will come from those who do not, themselves, cease to 
learn. 





CONFERENCES 
DON’T HAVE TO 
BE THAT WAY! 


David Smith 


To some people conferences are a necessary evil, to others they represent 
the chance for an expense-paid trip. Some people are frustrated because 
no action results from days of discussion, some are exhausted by the effort 
pay attention. Some people rate a conference by the parties they 
attend, others by the people they meet. But many people feel conferences 
are too long, too intensive, too indecisive, too dull, and too frequent. 
Whatever we may feel about conferences they are multiplying daily. 
Business, governments, voluntary groups, and international associations 
find that conferences are an important device for information gathering, 
policy formation, decision making, and public education. It is not good 
enough to be either frustrated or enthusiastic—we must learn to be more 
effective 


SOME GENERAL POINTS 
Conferences are a relatively new thing, at least on the scale we are now 
using them. They are the outgrowth of the increased specialization and 
complexity of modern life but the *y are also a new development in demo- 
cratic forms. They are, or can become, an important way whereby citi- 
zens, in one country or around the world, can work together. The notion 
that underlies conferences is that the sharing of ideas, information, 
experience, suggestions can be a fruitful way of gathering information, 
developing policies, making decisions. Basically, this is a democratic 
idea, although, obviously, the methods could be used for quite other ends. 
Another general proposition is that an understanding of the process 
of discussion is an essential requirement for taking effective part in 
conferences. It is not enough to know the subject matter, it is not enough 
to be polite, it is not enough (it may even be dangerous) to be knowledge- 
able about parliamentary rules — it is necessary to be skillful in the arts of 
discussion and to be able to recognize the discussion process as well as 
take part in it. We are gradually acquiring the skills needed but it is 
pointless to expect great improvement in conference ability until we all 
have much more insight into, and skill in discussion, than most of 
have now. 
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The difficulty is that a conference is not a discussion as a conversa- 
tion may be a discussion, and it is not a debate such as we see in parlia- 
ment. It is discussion aimed at supplying information, clarifying statements 
and proposals, seeking agreement or accommodation, developing policy, 
making decisions — highly purposeful discussion. The skills required are 
of a fairly high order and are not going to be learned overnight. 


DESIGN 


If we want to make linoleum blocks or build an airplane we design tools 
for the express purpose. In industry and science men are continually 
designing and re-designing the tools they will use to achieve their pur- 
poses. A conference or a meeting is also a tool for achieving certain 
purposes, but conference and meeting designs are hardly created with 
the same care that men use in industry. 

If it is true that the main purpose of the conference is to meet other 
people then it doesn’t make much difference about how the meetings are 
organized except that there shouldn't be too many of then and they 
shouldn't go on too long. But if the purpose of the meeting is to share 
information, or discuss the implications of information, or to extend 
training, or to formulate policy or plan action, then these objectives 
should be spelled out in detail and a design for the meeting or conference 
worked out that will be most likely to achieve the objectives. 

This whole matter is complicated by the fact that the delegates 
will all have their own individual purposes which may or may not 
correspond to the stated purposes of the conference. They may want to 
get away from the office or meet old friends, or look for a new job or a 
new staff member, and for the most part these are all legitimate aims. 
The important thing for those planning the conference is to provide 
opportunities for these purposes to be met. 

The design of the conference must take account of the purposes of 
the conference, the individual purposes of the delegates, the availability 
of leadership, the physical accommodations and the time allowed. A 
realistic estimate of what can be accomplished would help most confer- 
ences but it should be pointed out that more careful planning would 
result in greater achievement. 

For example, I recently attended a meeting scheduled to run for 
approximately three hours, at which representatives of a number of 
agencies met together to consider the implications for their programs of a 
group of conferences held during the summer months. There were two 
parts to the meeting, first, a series of six reports, and then a general 
discussion, presumably designed to help the participants relate the infor- 
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mation to their own interests and needs. There were approximately sixty 
people present. The speakers spoke briefly and the meeting ran on 
schedule but the result was that, counting some routine business, the 
discussion by the participants through which they could question and 
relate information to their own activities occupied roughly one-fourth 
of the time of the meeting. The design hardly achieved the purpose of 
the session if that was to enable people to relate the information about 
the conference to their own activities. If it is suggested that they can 
do some of this on their own time later, then the question arises whether 
the meeting was necessary at all, because certainly the information could 
have been supplied in written material. 

The meeting was, of course, necessary because what was wanted 
was discussion of the information and its implications, the opportunity 
to question and clarify matters, and the chance to share opinions and 
suggestions. The design of the meeting, unfortunately, permitted very 
little of this. There might have been a number of different designs worked 
out. The simplest improvement would have been to have sent the infor- 
mation supplied by the six speakers to the participants before they came 
to the meeting. Then all the time would have been available for the 
discussion which was the main purpose of the meeting. 

This is a common fault with meetings and conferences. Information 
which could just as well be presented in written form is presented verb- 
ally, and there is inadequate time for the discussion. Conference planners 
counter the proposal to send out such material ahead of time with the 
answer that the delegates won't read it anyway. They never will as long 


as they are not expected to, but if the conference design made quite 


clear that delegates were expected to come prepared they would soon 
learn to do their homework. In a literate society people should not expect 
to be read to except in church or the theatre, and where paid staff and 
people whose expenses are paid attend meetings they have as much 
responsibility for coming prepared as they have for coming on time. 
Conference planning suffers from lack of detailed planning and also 
from unwillingness to make reasonable demands on the interest and 
intelligence of people. 

Care in spelling out the purposes of the conference and working 
out a design that will be likely to achieve these purposes has another 
advantage. There is a better chance that the conference will be integrated. 
We are all well aware of the importance of using good methods of 
communication in the individual sessions — blackboards, flip-charts, film 
strips, etc. — but what is not so well understood is that good communica- 
tion is a function of structure. Conferences which are in effect a series 
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of meetings held together in space by the hotel and in time by the 
calendar but with little organic integration can have at the best but 
indifferent success and will leave delegates with feelings of frustration. 
On the other hand conferences which provide a series of related and 
developing sessions raise considerably the quality of communication 
within them. 


PATTERN AND PACE 


We all know that a change of pace and a variety of pattern are important 
elements in maintaining interest. This is true in the theatre, in dancing, 
in football games — and in conferences. Usually this is recognized by 
conference planners, at least in a rudimentary sense. The more skillful 
ones don't have just general sessions or just workshops. They mix them 
up. If the ‘mixing up’ is done in such a way as to make a coherent design 
for the conference, and the whole plan is integrated, then the highest 
returns are secured. 

The importance of change of pace is not always recognized. Intense, 
concentrated attention and discussion is not possible for most people for 
any sustained length of time. Coffee breaks are fine but do not provide 
change in pace. For example, at a conference where a group of delegates 
were charged with the responsibility of discussing a new project and 
bringing in a report, the chairman stated that he would permit general 
discussion for one hour followed by decision making for as long as was 
necessary on each phase of the project. This method of structuring the 
discussion provided an opportunity for delegates to philosophize, to 
exchange ideas and ‘talk’, and this phase of the discussion was conducted 
in a free-and-easy, leisurely style. At the end of the hour when the 
decision making started, dele gates were kept rigidly to the point, were 
permitted to speak only once and were in every way encouraged to get 
on with the business in hand. Apart from the security the structure gave 
the delegates, this plan provided a welcome change in pace that was 
refreshing and stimulating. We need to give more attention to this kind 
of detail 


PRE-CONFERENCE ACTIVITY 

To think of a conference as beginning at the registration desk is like 
thinking a baby starts with its first squawk. A conference begins with the 
first person who thinks of it. As more and more conferences -become 
established as an important part of the program of ongoing organizations 
the pre-conference activity becomes more significant. 
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In this pre-conference activity the purpose is to enable the delegates 
to make the best possible use of the three or four days, or week, they 
actually spend together. Where the delegates are expected to make 
contributions to the planning by suggestions about topics, leadership, 
methods, etc., the pre-conference activity must be fairly elaborate but, 
in any event, those responsible for planning the conference should 
maintain regular communication with those who are expected to attend. 
Otherwise, as a result of thinking and working on the conference, the 
planning group quite loses touch with the delegates who may have the 
feeling when they arrive that they've come a couple of days late. 

The pre-conference publicity and advance information should do 
more than is usually done to acquaint the delegates with all they must 
know to take part effectively. Information about the program, the 
physical arrangements, the topics to be discussed, the leadership — 
everything! No matter how carefully this is done there will be delegates 
arrive at the conference who don’t know the simplest things. But nothing 
is so reassuring to the delegates as to realize that the planning group 
is really trying to help them work well at the conference. This is not 
to suggest that delegates be deluged with quantities of paper because 
this will confuse and irritate them, but they should be supplied with 
every bit of useful information. 

We might reflect that the delegates are going to have to get this 
information anyway and if they have to spend time at the conference 
getting it, there will be that much less time for the business of the con- 
ference. The leadership should also be thoroughly briefed. They should 
know the conditions under which they will work, the background of 
the people with whom they will work, and from the beginning should 


have as clear an idea as possible of what the planning committee expects 
from them 


FEELINGS 

People who have a feeling they know what is going on, feel they are 
among friends, feel the planning group are trying to help them fit in 
and take part readily, are more likely to participate, to get information 
or give it readily, to support decisions that may be reached, and to 
understand what is said. 

The adequacy of the pre-conference information is important in this 
respect since it can help or hinder the delegates’ feeling of security or 
confusion. The registration procedure should also be as expeditious as 
possible. This will require careful planning, adequate staff, and probably 
a rehearsal of those handling registrations. At some conferences the 
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hospitality committee provides coffee to relieve the inevitable confusion 
of the registration procedure. The point is that the registration business 
is the first activity the delegates engage in and if possible this activity 
should be pleasant and useful. If this is so the conference is off to a good 
start, and there is nothing like a running start. 

The importance of social life at the conference is recognized by 
everyone. We all know that efficient work by the hospitality committee 
can have a very beneficial effect on the quality of the conference. Some 
conferences are also establishing a conference lounge with light refresh- 


ments, easy chairs, and a piano that makes official provision for informal 
social activity. 


EVALUATION 

Where conferences are part of an ongoing association and are planned 
for every one or two years, it should be an established practice to gather 
information on ne way the conference is running. We will not learn 
how to make our conferences highly successful all at once. It will take 
time to work out and try out and improve the various ways of conducting 
conferences and meetings. But if we make a consistent effort to gather 
information about our conferences, to improve the planning and conduct 
of them, and to provide opportunity for training in discussion, we will 
make our conferences much more efficient. 


CONCLUSION 


Democracy can only survive if the internal life of our society is healthy 
and growing. This requires two things—new democratic forms and 
deeper insight into democratic processes. Conferences represent one of 
the new forms. Through greater understanding of conference process and 
greater skill in discussion we can strengthen democracy in that ideal, 
internal area of thought and feeling that is essential to its growth. 


a 

Nothing could have been more obvious to the people of the early 
twentieth century than the rapidity with which war was becoming im- 
possible. And as certainly they did not see it. They did not see it until 
the atomic bombs burst in their fumbling hcnds. . . . 
The catastrophe of the atomic bombs which shook men out of cities 
and businesses and economic relations, shook them also out of their old 
established habits of thought, and out of the lightly held beliefs and 
prejudices that came down to them from the past. . . . 

From The World Set Free, published in 1914; 

by H. G. Wells. 
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PAN-AFRICANISM 
Patricia. Wohlgemuth 


The third annual conference of the American Society of African Culture 
was a serious attempt to come to grips with the question of Pan-Africa- 
nism. Each of its six panels, as well as the opening and closing speeches, 
related to one or another aspect of this central theme—politics, economics, 
higher education, social thought, etc. The conference did not, by and 
large, address itself to developments within individual African states. 
Discussion was meant to be in all-African terms, though as is usual in 
such affairs, there was heavy emphasis on West African ideas and pre- 
cedents. 

‘The need of all societies, and especially newly constituted ones, 
for a valid, self-inspiring myth is well known,’ it has been said. Whether 
or not political or economic pan-Africanism have a realistic potential, 
pan-Africanism in its social and cultural aspects can, and probably will, 
supply that myth for a large part of Africa. This latter side of pan- 
Africanism can be divided roughly into the two concepts of ‘negritude’ 


and ‘the African personality, though they are by no means separate and 


distinct. 

The “African personality’ is a phrase much favored, though rarely 
defined. There seemed to be general agreement that the distinguishing 
feature of the African personality is its immediacy, its direct apprehension 
of nature. Nature is seen as part of man, rather than man as part of 
nature. Abstraction, ‘splitting hairs’, is for Westerners, not Africans. This 
version of the African personality has obvious advantages, not least that 
it makes it unnecessary to define goals, systems, or even the ‘personality’ 
too closely. 

In searching for what is distinctly ‘African’ there is an obvious 
danger that a revival of tribalism, ‘primitivism’ will be encouraged. Yet 
most of the African leaders are committed to modernization. Hence the 
search for the aspects of traditional society that will help, rather than 
hinder, the modernizing process. 

There was great emphasis among Africans of all sorts at the con- 
ference on the traditional values of societal solidarity, hospitality, ideo- 
logical tolerance, and equality. Whether these are in fact traditional is 
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less important than that the Africans believe them to be. They will 
translate politically into socialism ‘built on the traditional collectivism 
of African society’, and economically into ‘functionalism’ and an 
emphasis on the value of the human being. The tradition of respect for 
elders, particularly as expressed in the institution of chieftaincy—although 
much emphasize d by Western observers—is one that most of the new 
leaders seem willing to reject more or less overtly (except perhaps in 
Western Nigeria, where the very caliies Action Group has used aristo- 
cratic descent to good advantage in keeping power). The chiefs, they say, 
discredited themselves by toadying to the colonial rulers. It is the youth 
who must educate their elders for the ‘psychological transformation’. 
(1 was particularly heartened by one Ghanaian youth who expressed 
concern over elitist tendencies of the educated African. He had just 
graduated, at the top of his class, from, of all places, Groton. ) 


Most of the remarks specifically quoted above came from a lucid 
intervention by Joseph Ki-Zerbo, leader of the ‘left’ (modernist) oppo- 
sition in Upper Volta. Nevertheless, the French-speaking African intel- 
lectuals seem generally more inclined to emphasize ‘negritude’ than 
‘the African personality. While the two have many points in common, 


negritude seems to be more mystical and to relate more closely to non- 
African Negroes. It can be defined as a glorification of ‘the complete 
ensemble of values of African culture.’ Leopold Senghor, one of the 
originators and chief theoretician of this movement of French-speaking 
African intellectuals, finds the core of these values to be emotion. ‘Emo- 
tion is Negro,’ he says. Again we get an emphasis on immediacy, on 
intuitive rapport, and, as the means to reach this rapport, on rhythm, (In 
more practical terms, these highly sophisticated intellectuals—-who are 
also political leaders, after all—seem ready to accept and reject about the 
same manifestations of traditional African culture as their English- 
speaking counterparts, although the proponents of negritude tend to 
emphasize animism to a greater extent. Curiously, there was almost no 
mention of Islam at the entire conference, though it has certainly been 
around parts of Africa for enough centuries to be considered ‘traditional’. ) 
As might be imagined, ‘negritude’ also aspires to greater universality 
than the essentially local concept of the African personality. Negritude 
is to be the vehicle where -by the black races will join a universal, ‘pluralis- 
tic’ world culture. (Understandably, the American leaders of aMsAC 
also seem more taken with this notion. Whether Senghor would include 
such ‘impure’ groups as the American Negro is not clear to me.) “To 
the extent that they differentiate themselves, said Alioune Diop, ‘the 
Negroes will integrate themselves on a universal level, for then they will 
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not come empty-handed.” (I asked one of the Ghanaians at the con- 
ference whether negritude evoked much response in this country. He 
smiled and, in a deliciously patronizing voice, said, “Well, all this 
philosophizing doesn’t mean much to us, but we must be understanding, 
you know. After all, we didn’t have to give up all our culture the way 
these poor French fellows did.’) 

Whatever one may think of the value of ‘the African personality’ 
or ‘negritude’ as myths for central Africa, they, particularly negritude, 
are likely to find heavy going to the north and south. (Though, if it is 
sufficiently ge eralized, the African personality could do. One man called 
on the U.S. to develop ‘an economic aid program with an African per- 
sonality’—i.e., a Marshall Plan for Africa! There is some evidence that 
pan-Africanism in general is shifting to a ‘residential’ rather than a 
‘racial’ concept.) As last year, North Africa was not mentioned until 
the second day of the conference, when the one Tunisian there (an 
Algerian was invited but refused) and a Guinean diplomat complained. 
And despite protestations of loyalty and support on the part of several 
subsequent speakers, it seemed clear to me that North Africa is on the 
short end of the emotional stick and will be increasingly so as more of 
black Africa becomes independent. 

The South African Negro has even greater problems. Like the U.S. 
Negro in many ways, much of his life has become intertwined with 
Western culture. Furthermore, the white minority in South Africa is too 
large to be ignored (which is what the Kenyans and Tanganyikans tend 
to do) short of a blood bath that would kill it off. The position that it is 
too late, and in any event unwise, to unravel black from white was 
taken—eloquently—by Ezekiel Mphahlele, late of South Africa, now with 
University College, Nigeria. Perhaps some flavor of his very moving 
intervention will come through my hastily scribbled notes: 

‘I will take you on a Soutl) African writer's spiritual journey 
Fear, insecurity . . . everything hedges you in . . . exposed to insult 
minute by minute . . . you protest until you're sick of it . . . you know 
you are shriveling up with hate (the other side of the pendulum is the 
worst kind of romanticism) . . . we do identify with the American Negro 

. we hold you as a symbol of some kind of freedom . . . there are 
three million Africans on the reserves but seven million cut off from 
tribalism . . . we don’t ask what tribe a man comes from any more 


One day you realize you cannot escape the impact of the white man, 

and he cannot escape you either . . . you are the personification of a 
paradox (acceptance-rejection) ... it is a glorious feeling of emancipation 
. it is excruciating . . . exciting . . . Where is negritude in all this? 
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Africans are one, | » but what then? What of those who will be left 
with the white man? 

These remarks are obviously even more to the point for the 1.5 
million Coloreds of South Africa, though as yet they do not seem to have 
involved themselves with such questions. However, when the day before, 
Mr Mphahlele had said that he looked forward to ‘non-racialism, respect 
and dignity for all’, I must report that my notes say only ‘polite 
applause.’ 

Of more immediate interest is, of course, pan-Africanism in its 
political and economic aspects. As a minimum, I suspect all would agree 
on the definition given by one Nigerian: Pan-Africanism means ‘co- 
operation among African states, organizations concerned with Negro 
culture; encompasses liberation of Africa, economic and social regenera- 
tion of Africa, avoidance of intra-African conflict, promotion of African 
unity and interests in world affairs’. Beyond that, variations among states 
and regions of Africa, as expressed at the conference, become more 
marked 

Mr Cassell, Liberian delegate to the All-Africa People’s Conference 
Steering Committee, plunked for a United States of Africa under ‘our 
own system of democracy’. The French Africans seemed for the most 
part content to theorize vaguely, though eloquently, on the need for unity, 
though M. Marof, of Guinea, mentioned an ‘African Community’ (di- 
vorced from both the Commonwealth and Communaute) and Emile 
Zinsou, leader of the African Federation Party (PFA) of Dahomey, 
understandably maintained that ‘present reality requires federalism’ with 
retention of national autonomies. The Ghanaians, perhaps hesitant to 
antagonize the Nigerians, were relatively quiet. ‘Ghana is not pushing 
any particular approach to pan-Africanism down the throat of others, 
said Richard Akwei, of the Ghana Embassy in Washington. (Only the 
day before he had heard Chief Enahoro, of Western Nigeria: ‘I say this 
with great reluctance, but we in Nigeria are suspicious of strong men 
and strong characters.’) The East Africans, too, had little to say, though 
I got the impression from the Kenyan speaker and from a breakfast chat 
with Mr Maswanye, the T Tanganyikan, that they thought first in terms of 


economic cooperation and, in the latter case, possible East African 
federation. 


While the Nigerians paid the usual obeisances to pan-Africanism, 
reserving special enthusiasm for economic cooperation, their position 
contrasted quite sharply with those of the other Africans. Furthermore, 
they spoke with surprising unanimity, whether from East or West (no 
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Northerners appear to have been present). “We have seen the vision of 
of pan-Africanism and are persuaded by it, but we refuse to surrender 
our judgment on how to approach it’ (S. O. Biobaku, Western Region). 
Nigeria believes in pan-Africanism, but we ‘will not bully younger states 
into joining’ (Wachuku Abengowe, Eastern Region). “Until national 
unity and stability is assured, Nigeria cannot be overly concerned with 
internationalism’ (Jaja A. Wachuku, Eastern Region, Speaker of Federal 
House of Representatives). They seemed supremely confident that Nigeria 
was the ‘key’, that the Nigerian experiment with federalism would be 
a magnet for other states. “We will build federalism first, said Biobaku, 
‘and then others will be welcome to join us: Niger, Cameroun, Dahomey, 
even—and he smiled—‘Ghana.’ Chief Enahoro spoke of some of the 
factors considered by Nigeria: 1) the ‘Arab problem’—in view of Presi- 
dent Nasser’s expressed expectation of leading Africa (see his The Philo- 
sophy of the Revolution), ‘one hesitates to press forward as eagerly as 
one might like;’ 2) the preoccupation of the larger states with internal 
problems; 3) expressed most forcefully of all, ideology: although there 
was general agreement with the rest of the Africans on the value of non- 
alignment, Nigeria must be convinced that other states are ‘as com- 
mitted as we are’ to democracy, individual liberty, etc. “One cannot 
surrender the basic principles that inspired nationalism in the first place.’ 
(I should point out that Chief Enahoro has been described to me by 
one who should know as having the most thoroughly Western mind of 
anyone he has met in Africa 


To tell the truth, the greatest enthusiasm for political pan-Africanism 
came from the Americans who presented papers. James Coleman (UCLA) 
presented the pessimistic part of a largely pessimistic paper jointly 
written with David Apter (U. of Chicago), emphasizing the obstacles 
to ‘suprastate political unification’: the legacy of colonial borders and 
consequent need for ‘national’ nationalism, practical need to modernize 
politically and economically on a national basis, formalization of relation- 
ships with independence, rival leaderships, differing international commit- 
ments, etc., etc. But then Mr Apter spoke of the brighter, non-political 
side—the non-official organizations (trade unions, political parties, etc.) 
which are free ‘to carry on the traditions of pan-Africanism’; the tradi- 
tional African emphasis on cooperation, communalism, and association; 
the whole range of supra-territorial functional integration (customs 
unions, etc.); and, most important in his eyes, ‘spirit, will, mystique’. 
He ended with a ringing ‘this is one of those rare moments in time when 
will—a very old-fashioned word—can work miracles’, that outdid even 
the most elegant French exhortations of M. Diop. 
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Somewhat less emotional, but equally enthusiastic, was John Marcum 
(Colgate): ‘Flexible, supple, and permissive of sub-regional arrange- 
ments, the Sanniquellie Declaration (looking toward a Community of 
Independent African States) seems to be a most likely formula for pan- 
African cooperation.’ He suggested ‘hopefully’ that the Community 
might serve several important functions: 1) ‘finish the job’ of liberating 
Africa; 2) proclaim an African Monroe Doctrine; 3) set up processes for 
settling disputes, demilitarization of frontiers, limiting armies; 4) har- 
monize relations among regional groupings; 5) promote cultural coopera- 
tion, and 6) foster, with the uN Economic Commission for Africa, co- 
operation in economic development. “Both the Sanniquellie and Tangier 
meetings (the first between the heads of Liberia, Ghana and Guinea; 
the second the All-African Peoples Conference) give hope that African 
governments will embrace regional organization and the innovating spirit 
of common market functionalism in early efforts to build a peaceful 
African Community.’ 


Immanuel Wallerstein (Columbia) bolstered his contention that ‘of 
all the pan movements, pan-Africanism is the most realizable’ with the 
interesting theory that the very diversity of African interests would help 
to unite Africa. Thus, North and South Africa have different interests 
but are bound by the settler problem; French-speaking North and French- 
speaking West Africa have ties of language, as do English-speaking 


East and West Africa, etc., etc. This converging, overlapping ‘intertwining 
web’ means that continent-wide unification would be easier to achieve 
than regional or sub-regional. 

And, of course John Davis, Executive Director of amMsac, has a 
special interest in furthering pan-Africanism: “The interest of the Ameri- 
can Negro in pan-Africanism is of long standing.’ (This statement con- 
veniently ignores an equally long-standing disinterest in Africa on the 
part of the Negro majority, but no matter. Many young Negro intellectuals 
are making up for lost time, and, furthermore, individual U.S. Negroes 
have been prominent in earlier pan-African movements.) Dr Davis spoke 
for the Society in saying, ‘It is our fervent hope that the new nations 
of Africa will not repeat the sorry history of . . . Europe and .. . Asia, 
[that] has brought so much grief, disorder, and slaughter to mankind’. 
Rather than attempt any assessment of the likelihood that Africa will 
break this pattern, I will merely list the nine forces Dr Davis saw as 
giving ‘a chance for the orderly development of a national state system 
in Africa’ —‘if we act now’: 


‘1) The tendency to form larger state units through annexation, 
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federation, executive coordination, and the pre-independence association 


of territories; 
2) The tendency of African states for forming all-African functional 


organizations for politic: al or economic reasons with and without inter- 
national sponsorship; 


3) The tendency to form all-African non-governmental organizations 
for all-African political purposes; 

4) The continual fear of a new imperialism from the old colonial 
areas, the U.S., and Russia; 


5) The presence of a common enemy in the Union of South Africa, 
if not in France in Algeria; 

6) Ethnic solidarity, resulting in part from oppression in the past 
on ethnic grounds; 

7) The resurgence of a belief in African culture, in African social 
ideas, sculpture, dance, music, and literature—the belief in short, of a 
common cultural mission for all of Africa; 

8) The world climate of internationalism; 

9) The chance to mold educational institutions so that they will 
train for a mature pan-Africanism. 

Good. But my overwhelming impression is that it makes very little 
difference what we Americans say for or against or what forces, good or 
bad, we see. The Africans, bursting with self-confidence—will make their 
own beds. Hopefully, they will also want to lie in them. 


Miss Wohlgemuth is Assistant Editor with the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 


To the rag-bag of reasons why Africa exerts—when it does—so deep 
a fascination on the European mind and heart (additionally, that is, to 
our hope of making money there), I now offer up my contribution. Africa 
is Eden: loved for what is lost, hated because we have lost it: longed 
for by distant recollection, despised because by ourselves rejected. Out 
of the Garden, its last inhabitants now make ready themselves to come 
forth forever. 


From WELCOME, BEAUTY WALK by Colin Maclnnes, Encounter, 
October, 1960. 
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CHANGE 
Solon T. Kimball 


PART ONE 

Probably the most powerful force now operating within the various 
cultures on this planet, Earth, is the nearly universal commitment to 
change. It is expressed in diverse ways, depending upon the level of 
cultural complexity, the nature of historical antecedents, and the internal 
arrangement of factors which either stimulate or hinder the operation of 
a force of this kind. 

It is a commonplace to assert that we are living in a period 
extremely rapid change. It may also be observed that change is cumula- 
tive and accelerating. In one way or another all of us have contributed 
to change and will continue to do so in the future. Furthermore, we 
have all experienced the effects of changes produced through techno- 
logic innovation, through modifications in educational practices or 
political institutions, or through changes in the community within which 
ve live. 

The terms used to describe this drive toward change vary 
by situation. Communist ideology deems it an imperative of history 
sometimes to be realized through revolution. Others advocate a gradual 
modernization of institutions, whether they be economic, political, edu- 
cational, or religious. Development of natural resources and substitution 
of industrial for agrarian technics through the extension of knowledge 
and skills is the goal of others. Community development is the catchword 
for those who seek to modify practices in health, education and agri- 
culture. The people of the United States equated change with ‘progress.’ 

It is a curious fact that in spite of this almost compulsive concern 
with bringing change there is no theory which adequately explains its 
processes, nor devices by which it is measured, nor knowledge which 
can confidently predict its consequences. The removal of this deficiency 
is a central focus of this paper but it is also related to another. There 
is need to develop concurrently a theory of organization. This is not 
to declare that such theories do not exist, they abound in number. Plato 
and other utopians have provided several. There are theories of the 
Divine Right of Kings, the Christian, the Corporate, and the Communist 
forms of civilization. But in a scientific sense these formulations do not 
meet our needs. We need an encompassing theory in which each case may 
be examined through universally valid principles. Only then will we possess 


the conceptual basis from which the processes of change may be 
understood. 
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These deficiences in theory make an analysis of the relation between 
adult education and change a difficult one if we are to work at a level 
other than the most superficial. However, there are certain steps which 
we can take to enable us to see the relationship between adult educa- 
tion and the nature of change, and how adult education itself, as an 
activity, is both a product of change as well as a contributor to it. 

We shall start with the simple assumption that human activity in 
its whole and in its relation to the environment constitutes an inter- 
dependent system. With this assumption in mind I shall present three 
cases each one of which will illuminate some part of our problem. The 
first one will examine some consequences coming from the introduction 
of the rifle to a group of Eskimos. Next, I will describe some contrasts in 
acceptance and rejection of innovation in Brazil. Lastly, I will treat of 
the conditions leading to change in race relations in the American South. 
Within the method of examining these cases I hope to present a scheme 
which can serve as a broad guide for those who wish to pursue further 
the problem which is posed for us. It will be helpful, however, if at first 
I make more explicit the nature of the assumptions from which I operate 
and of the discipline in which I claim membership. 

The field in which I practice is called social anthropology. There 
are certain characteristics about the training of the anthropologist and 
about his particular way of viewing problems that is different from other 
social scientists. The anthropologist believes that the Universe is com- 
posed of a number of orderly systems and that it is possible to determine 
the characteristics and processes within each of these and hence, it is 
eventually possible to make predictions about the nature of changes 


including those occurring in social and cultural systems. Furthermore, 


all systems may be examined through their entities or components and 


the relationships between these. We also have the choice of either 
examining systems in terms of themselves, or through relationships existing 
between systems. It is through this theoretical approach that it is possible 
to make determinations and statements about both the dynamics of 
cultures as well as about their basic characteristics. This introduction 
leads to a description of our first case. 


WHALERS AND ESKIMOS 

Significant and relatively continuous contact between whites and Eskimo 
of the Point Barrow region of northern Alaska did not begin until the 
arrival of whaling ships about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
But the effects of such intercourse on the general pattern of Eskimo 
life was so minor that Murdoch reported in the 1880's that the chief 
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change had come from the introduction of firearms. When Stefansson 
visited the same people twenty-five years later in 1908 he also found 
little evidences of Europeanization. The Eskimo, as is well known, had 
been able to establish themselves successfully in a sub arctic environment 
in which it was impossible to raise cereals or vegetables, but which was 
rich in sea and land animal life. They had developed in times past, and 
had transmitted from generation to generation, a remarkable technology 
for adapting to exacting conditions for survival. Their hunting equipment 
included many ingenious devices. Among them was the bow and arrow 
used for hunting caribou and the harpoon for sea mammals, such as 
seal and whale. Through these implements of the hunt, combined with 
their great skill, the Eskimo were able to maintain a stable, if sparse, popu- 
lation. The balance between need and availability of food was always 
precarious, and, on occasions, no amount of skill could overcome scarcity 
of game. These were times of want and even starvation. 

The whalers, and later traders, were welcomed by the Eskimo who 
provided services and exchanged furs for goods of various kinds. An 
important item among these were breech and muzzle loading guns and 
ammunition. With these the Eskimo had a far more efficient method of 
obtaining game than had previously been the case. Murdoch commented 
that the resulting increased abundance of food made them less liable 
to famine than in former times. These single shot weapons seem to have 
had no immediately serious effects upon the animal population. But with 
the introduction of the repeating rifle somewhat later, the Eskimo gained 
a weapon that permitted a far greater efficiency in hunting. 

In the immediately following years the kind of alternating cyclical 
periods of sufficiency and want changed to one in which there were 
ample supplies of food and many furs to exchange for trade goods. There 
were other consequences. Although reliable population figures are not 
available, we may justifiably assume a slow increase in the number of 
people. Eventually, however, there appeared serious repercussions which 
neither the Eskimo nor those who had first introduced guns had foreseen. 
The increased exploitation of the environment due to greater needs and 
a more effective technology brought devastation to the animal popula- 
tion. Superior weapons are of little use if there is no game to kill and 
the inevitable disaster followed. For a time the Eskimo found them- 


selves in a condition of endemic starvation with a severe population 
decline. A new level of equilibrium was eventually established between 
the population and its needs, the productivity of the environment, and 
the technical means for its exploitation. Disease, liquor, bureaucratic 
bungling, and even religion, have on other occasions brought extreme 
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stress to one or another of the Eskimo groups and a recent instance of 
starvation repeats the situation cited above where the relation between 
man and his environment had been greatly altered. 

Although the disturbances created by the innovation are obvious 
the analysis of this case permits us to present a method that is useful 
for future purposes. You will recall that the original situation was one 
in which there was a balance between population, the productivity of 
the environment, and the technical means by which the environment was 
exploited. Minor fluctuations in the supply of game were soon reflected 
in other aspects of the group. As the supply diminished momentarily, the 
effect of population control was to re-establish the balance. Thus, it can 
be seen that we have been examining the inter-relationships of three 
major variables, namely: technology, environment, and population. It 
is possible to state this relationship as an algebraic equation in which 
population is a function of the relationship between technology and the 
environment. We may also derive a principle to the effect that modifi- 
cations in any of these three variables will have a corresponding effect 
on the other two. In this instance, a change in technology brought 
changes in both environment and population. The changes in the environ- 
ment, in turn, had a further effect upon the population because of an 
eventual decline in the amount of food and resultant starvation. 


VARIABLES AND THE PROCESS OF CHANGE 
The situation is actually considerably more complex than I have thus far 
indicated. For example, each civilization, whether it be simple or complex 
includes, in addition to the variables illustrated in the Eskimo case, other 
dimensions which influence or are influenced, to greater or lesser extent, 
by modification in any one of them. We include here the nature of the 
social groupings such as family, clan, tribe, state, as well as on-going 
activities of a traditional nature as people engage in educational, eco- 
nomic, or other types of human behavior. Humans not only group 
themselves in characteristic ways, they also have well established customs 
by which they regulate their activities and relate themselves to other 
people. In addition, there are traditional ways in which people view 
the world and judge rightness or wrongness, the desirability or undesira- 
bility of behavior, of events, of things and in general of the happenings 
in the world around them. Any listing must also include those beliefs 
by which people relate themselves to the world of the supernatural. 
Specifically, we refer to religion, its beliefs and practices. There is one 
additional variable which has, by empirical observation, proved to be 
extremely important in the functioning of any cultural system. This 
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involves the kind of energy available to people for the purpose of pro- 
ducing, distributing, or transporting goods and people. In the simplest 
societies human muscle alone is available. With an increment of animal 
energy, or that derived by some device from wind, sun or tide, one 
extends immensely the opportunities for man to exploit the environment 
and thus aids in reducing the never-ending toil which those who have 
only the simplest tools must carry on if they are to survive. Industrial 
society would have been impossible without the addition of tremendous 
quantities of non-human, non-animal energy in the form of power 
derived from coal, oil, electricity — or in these days, from the splitting 
of the atom. 

The complexity of the problem with which we are concerned 
should, by now, have become apparent. The major variables of each 
cultural system can be made quite explicit. Through analysis of their 
relations to each other and of changes which occur in any one of them 


we are able to elicit processes of change. In the following paragraphs we 


shall describe these more systematically. 

Each type of physical environment offers opportunities and limita- 
tions to which every human group, every animal species, and in fact, 
all life must adapt. A detailed environmental analysis would take account 
of such things as fauna, flora, climate, topography, soils and others. The 
adaptation by which man exploits the environment is accomplished 
almost entirely, even at the simplest level of development, through a 
body of technology. These include the weapons, containers, clothing, 
housing and other instruments by which man protects himself from the 
elements; with which he gathers, prepares and consumes his food; and 
by which he insures the perpetuation of himself as a biological species 
Technology, including training both in its manufacture and its use is 
transmitted from one generation to another by the processes of educa- 
tion. The process is one which at all times has been carried on by human 
groups of one type or another. At the simplest level, this is a responsi- 
bility of members of the family. In other instances, separate institutions 
or types ot groupings may assume this function. 

Not only does man adjust to the environment, but he must learn 
to adapt himself to other men. And here we find those social rules and 
customs, the traditional ways of behavior toward others by which groups 
perform the functions necessary for the care of the young and the 
perpetuation of the whole. These groups and their customary ways we 
label social organization. 

Man must also adapt to the supernatural which he does through 
religious systems in which man symbolizes the world he experiences 
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and gives his own symbolization a sanctity and a power from which he 
derives the sanctions to support and direct him in his joys and tragedies 
and to give meaning to his life. In simple societies the hypostatization is 
contained within an encompassing symbolic system. In complex cultures 
there are several, each one relating to significant segments of organization 
such as the political, economic and educational. 

In addition to environment, technology, social organization, and 
symbolic systems, three other major variables may be identified. These 
are: population, energy and unanticipated events. Demography includes 
aspects of mobility, size, density, distribution by sex and age, rate of 
increas2, mortality, etc. The three categories of energy and their rele- 
vance to cultural complexity have already been mentioned. Lastly, there 
are those unexpected happenings such as flood, earthquake or tidal 
waves, invasion or sudden attack by outsiders. These are the occurrences 
which are outside the normal range of expectancy. Certainly, the first 
appearance of the whaling ships along the coast of Alaska could be 
termed an unanticipated event, and the consequences of the trade 
relationships established between the whalers and the Eskimos produced 
changes of a significant kind 


The purpose of the assumption stated earlier that the anthropolo- 
gist views social and cultural activity as constituents or interdependent 
systems, should now be clear. Analysis through variables permits ex- 


amination of the processes of change. If, for example, a change occurs 
in religious behavior we might expect modification in other aspects. To 
return to the Eskimo for simple illustration, some of the early missionaries 
taught that Sunday should be kept holy and without work. This particular 
group was he avily dependent for its food supply upon an annual migra- 
tion of sea animals. One year the migration came on Sunday and the 
Eskimo, obeying the teachings of the new religion, refused to take to 
their boats to gather the harvest even though the missionaries urged them 
to do so. As an ironic twist, the Eskimo, strict adherents to the rules of 
faith, sent a letter of protest to the Mission Board asking the removal of 
those who urged a violation of the rule. 


DIFFERENTIAL CHANGE IN BRAZIL 

The second case will c.amine the differential rate of change within a 
given society. The special problem under consideration is that of ele- 
mentary education in Brazil, but we should remember that each cultural 
system must be examined within its context and thus we also need to 
know something about the general setting. During the past 15 years the 
industrial growth of Brazil has been phenomenal. As an example, that 
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country possesses today one of the most advanced and extensive systems 
ef air transportation of any in the world. New industries have been 
established and old ones expanded. The leaders in Brazil have actively 
sought to bring the best of technologic and scientific aspects of Euro- 
American civilization to their country. 

There are some aspects of Brazilian culture, however, which have 
been little affected by these changes. One such area is agriculture. The 
culturally traditional northeastern part of Brazil, which originally con- 
sisted of plantation agriculture with a two-class system of owners and 
slaves and later, after emancipation, agricultural laborers, has shown 
relatively little change. Other regions are less conservative but the kinds 
of foodstuffs which the rapidly growing urban population of Brazil must 
have are not being produced by Brazilian agriculture. For that matter, 
the government, although it expresses concern from time to time about 
this situation, has devoted a much larger proportion of its energies and 
its available resources to industrialization rather than to agricultural 
change. This, in part, would explain relative backwardness which still 
exists in this sphere. But there is an additional aspect which must also 
be examined. 

Changes in technical practices and the kinds of groupings of people 
which are necessary when an old, established, and traditional way of 
activity is supplanted by another do not usually come easily. Thus, 


those who exercise control of the land and production in Brazil have 


themselves either been resistant or have been insensitive to the kinds of 
changes which were possible. In contrast, there was no segment of the 
population which was threatened or way of life to be displaced by the 
introduction of industrial organizations and techniques. These were 
additions to an agrarian civilization, the results of which were to the 
advantage of the people involved. 

There are several other aspects of Brazilian society which have 
shown little indication of change and in which attempts by those who 
wish to modify the existing conditions have been seriously resisted. 
The one with which we are concerned is that of primary education. 
Let some of the statistics presented by the Brazilian government state 
the nature of this problem. 

In 1958, of the 12,700,000 children between the ages of 7 and 14, 
only 6,900,000 were in primary schools. One hundred and fifty thousand 
had completed primary courses and ended their studies. Five hundred 
thousand were in secondary school, and 5,150,000 were not in attendance. 
Of the 8,200,000 children, between 7 and 11 years of age, 2,500,000 or 30 
per cent were not attending school. Of the 2.9 million who matriculated 
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in the first grade in 1957, only 1.2 million or 44 per cent remained in 
school in 1958. More than half of the students abandoned their studies 
in the course of the first year. Only 18.2 per cent of those who matricu- 
lated in the first grade finished the four- -year primary grade. Less than 
one-fifth finish primary education. The problem is clear. Many thousands 
of children are denied access to education through lack of schools, or 
fail to enter because of parental neglect. 

Those who know Brazilian society understand how its historical 
antecedents, its social class system and its ethnic composition all con- 
tribute to the serious condition in primary education. Until about 1890 
education was never conceived to be a desirable necessity for the bulk 
of the population. The educational institutions were built and staffed 
by a small upper class and almost all of those who attended were children 
drawn from this same group. The primary system prepared the child for 
entrance into secondary school from which, upon graduation, he would 
then (after certain examinations) be admitted to university study. The 
system of primary education was essentially one in which the objective 
was to eliminate as rapidly and as early as possible those students who 
did not have the capacity for academic performance. The result, of 
course, was increasingly to limit the percentage of the total who con- 
tinued on through the higher grades. Education was more a mark of 
status than a preparation for an occupational career. 

This system of education worked exceedingly well for children of 
the upper class. It did not work well for children of the lower class whose 
family backgrounds and other characteristics inhibited their capacity 
to perform in an academic type of elementary school. In effect, these 
children were left outside the educational system. Over the years a few 
educational leaders in Brazil have worked assiduously to improve the 
situation. They have increased the number of schools, improved some- 
what the quality of the training of teachers, and in a few urban areas 
there now exists a nearly universal system of education for children of 


school age. But there still remains the basic problem of a classical type 
of curriculum designed for the upper class being used for all children. 


Recently, Brazil has established in the cities a number of technical 
schools, which accept students with the equivalent of about a third-grade 
education and train them for employment at semi-skilled and skilled 
operations in the new industries. This program has been extremely 
successful. Reports from employers and government officials praise the 
constructive results in skills learned and increased academic capacities. 
When new legislation is needed to expand technical education it is 
enacted with practically no opposition by national and state legislatures. 
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On the other hand, legislation designed to modify the primary school sys- 
tem faces continuous opposition. The contrast is an interesting one, since 
it has been possible to introduce with little opposition and with consider- 
able enthusiasm modifications of a radical kind in the nature of the educa- 
tional process where the objectives are for a class of people and for a 
type of activity for which there is no traditional precedents within the 
society. But attempts to modify a primary system, which in its origin 
was linked with upper class values and aspirations for its children, has 
had continuous and successful resistance. Vested interests in government, 
church, and profession have joined with those of class in this campaign 
of opposition to change. 

The differential response to proposed modifications of the educational 
system illustrates several principles in the processes of change. An insti- 


tution which served successfully the interests of one group, in time and 


place, cannot necessarily be extended unaltered to serve the needs of 
a different group. Attempts to introduce change can bring opposition 
and what happens will differ from the results desired. On the other 
hand, changes brought by industrialization created the conditions which 
favored the introduction of a new type of technical education for which 
there was general acceptance and utilization. Efforts to introduce this 
type of training in a stable agrarian setting would have undoubtedly 
failed. The case also shows that change can occur more rapidly in some 
sectors of the culture than in others. Eventually, however, Brazil will 
have to modify its system of primary education if it is to provide a 
literate population for an industrial society. The logistics of how this 
can be accomplished poses an interesting problem in planned change. 


Dr Kimball is Professor of Anthropology and Education at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. The foregoing paper was prepared for the 
Saugeen Seminar, Summer 1960. Part two will appear in the January issue. 
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ALL THAT 


J. Roby Kidd 


DATES FOR YOUR NEW CALENDAR. As soon as you 
receive your new 1961 calendar please mark up the dates October 30, 
October 31, and November | for the National Conference on the Role 
of Continuing Education in Canada. The place is the Chateau Laurier 
in Ottawa. And while you are at it, why not mark down February 18, 
19, 21, and 22, 1962, for the Second Canadian Conference on Education, 


Royal York Hotel, Toronto 


ALEX LAIDLAW, LEWIS PERINBAM, AND ALAN 
CLARKE have plans well under way for raising funds for the head- 
quarters of the Indian Adult Education Association in New Delhi. Before 


long you will be hearing from them directly. At the World Conference on 
Adult Education in Montreal the Canadian delegates were given a first- 
hand account of the importance of this matter by two distinguished 
Indian colleagues, Shri Ranjit M. Chetsingh, University President and 
first editor of the Indian Adult Education Journal, and Mr J. C. Mathur, 
Director-General of All-India Broadcasting Corporation. 


rHE INDIAN-ESKIMO Association held its first annual meeting 
in Ottawa in November. Mrs Harold Clark, President, and Mr John 
Melling, Executive Director, reported substantial progress in services 
and research. As the years go by it is likely that we will become increas- 
ingly proud of the modest role that the c a a plaved in the establish 
ment of IE A 


WE ARE GLAD to announce that money is still coming in for World 
Refugee year. Response by c a a £ National Council members and friends 
was very gratifying. 


rHE FIRST 1ssvUeE of the newsletter of the new organizationVoice 
of Women was distributed at the fall meeting of the Joint Planning 
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Commission. As far as we know, this is the only Canadian journal whose 
title appears in Esperanto as well as English. For further information 
write Mrs Helen Tucker, President, or Miss Muriel Jacobson, Chairman, 
International Affairs. 


RECENT VisitToORS included Mr P. V. Krishna Moorthy of India, 
here to study broadcasting; Dr L. R. Bedggood, who was a United 
Nations Fellow in New York and who is observing Canadian adult 
education across Canada before returning to his university post in New 
Zealand; Anthony Tasker, Director of Public Relations of the Bookers 
Companies in British Guiana and a warm supporter of adult education 
in the Caribbean; Mr K. Sankara Pillai, First Secretary of the Indian 
Embassy in Ottawa; and Dr Rawle Farley, Acting Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies, University College of the West Indies. 


rHE CANADIAN CONFERENCE on Education has published 
eight study guides suitable for discussion in home and school, library and 


other groups. One of these is on continuing education, developed in the 


CAAE Office. Others include aims of education, professional status of 
teachers, development of student potential, financing education, leader- 
ship in education and new developments in society. These study guides 
should be ordered from Fred Price in the c c £ office at 85 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa 


ARTHUR PIGGOTT made his first speech as c 4 a £ staff member to 
a city-wide conference on adult education in Hamilton in November. He 
has also recently visited Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Calgary and Regina. 


THE TORONTO JUNIOR LEAGUWE has made a substantial 
financial contribution to the television course ‘Beginning Russian,’ which 
is a joint project of the University of Toronto Extension Department and 
the cspc. Write Dr Carl Williams for further information. The number 
who registered for the course, and purchased the books, has exceeded 
all expectations. These books, and books on the study of Esperanto, 
have recently been placed in the c a aE Library. 


MOST INTERESTING and informative magazine of the month — 
Echoes of the 1ope. This journal deals with new 10 pe educational 
services in the far north, gives reports on the past year, provides news 
about the very sizeable scholarship program of the Order and has excel- 
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lent film notes and book reviews. A feature article describes the new 
community hall project at Frobisher. Mrs Pauline McGibbon, caae 
Vice-President and National Education Secretary for the 10D £, reports 
on a remarkable year of accomplishments. 


TrHE CANADIAN CENTENARY COUNCIL has issued its 
first release. This Council was created as a result of the discussions at 
two national conferences sponsored jointly by the c a ar and the Cana- 
dian Citizenship Council. Its purpose is to develop plans and mobilize 
the interest of non-governmental organizations for the celebration of 
Canada’s hundredth birthday in 1967. To get on the mailing list write 
Alan Clarke, Secretary, Canadian Centenary Council, 180 Bay Street, 
Ottawa. 


GORDON SELMAN Of the University of British Columbia was present 
at the Annual Conference of the Adult Education Association of the 
United States, held at Denver and reports that it was one of the best 
conferences in years. We have had excellent reports, also, of the Annual 
Conference of the National Institute of Adult Education in the U.K. 


SPEAKING OF CONFERENCES, we have been invited to attend 


the Congress for Cultivating Human Spirit, under the auspices of the 
International Foundation for Cultural Harmony to be held this summer 
in Japan. Unfortunately, we cannot attend. It is a strange commentary on 


our times that a world conference on defence, on strategic studies, would 
occasion no surprise, but the theme of the Japanese conference has 
evoked a mixed response of amusement and amazement as well as 
pleasure. 


DID YOU KNOW DEPARTMENT: Recently a very good friend 
of this Association wrote: ‘Forgive my stupidity but I had never realized 
that I could belong and make a contribution to the finances of the CA A E.’ 
I expect any fault is ours, not his. But it prompts us to ask if you are 
aware that your membership and your contribution to our work would be 
much appreciated and is needed. We have never promoted a mass 
approach to securing members; this Association will prosper most if its 
management and its future are in the hands of people like yourself who 
believe in the importance of continuing education. If you do not ngw 
belong, and would like to contribute to this work, please write us and 
we will be delighted to enroll you. 
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WHY NOT 
GET A 
SPEAKER ? 


Peter Martin 


‘Oh Lord. The meeting’s next Thursday and | still haven't thought of 
anything to do about the program. W hat is citizenship anyway ? And 
why did I ever let them talk me into being convener ?” 

“What do vou have to do ?” 

‘Oh, nothing much — just organize a program to entertain and 
enlighten fifty people for an hour when thev’re sitting on hard chairs.’ 

‘Well, that’s easy. Citizenship you say. Why not just get a speaker ? 
I mean there must be lots of experts in that field. So just look in the 
phone book — or phone the provincial government people.’ 

‘No. No. I know what to do. I'll phone the Citizenship Branch 
liaison man. He knows all about this business. I'll phone him up and 
ask him to give a talk about citizenship. Then afterwards we'll have a 
discussion — I'll ask people to ask him questions. Then itll be time 
for coffee.’ 

‘So you see, it wasn't so tough after all, was it ?” 


This little dialogue is not only true; it’s traditional. It takes place 
a thousand times a vear in Canada. A thousand citizenship conveners 
wonder what to do. A thousand phone calls are made. A thousand over- 
worked people make speeches. And fifty thousand hi managed to 
get through another vear of their lives without being awakened to new 
awareness of their privileges and responsibilities as members of the 
Canadian community 


How does this happen ? Our voluntary organizations are splendidly 
led and served with vigor. Our professional people — adult educators, 
staff members of voluntary agencies, civil servants — are dedicated and 
devoted. Our resources — print, film, the cB c—are unmatched anvy- 
where in the world. How is it, then, that in a thousand meetings each 
year an ideal opportunity to excite people about citizenship is lost ? 

There are two answers, one simple and the other complicated. 

The simple answer arises from the structure of our democratic 
society. In voluntary organizations positions of responsibility are shared 
around from year to year. This means, often as not, that someone is 


elected citize nship convener who has no experience and little knowledge. 
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also means, of course, that persons of this sort are eager to learn, 
eager to acquire skills, eager to serve their organization well. But 
enthusiasm quickly withers in the face of inexperience and in the face 
of the difficulties of acquiring knowledge. Thus, the lay program person 
with program responsibility in the field of citizenship does not, often, 
live up to the expectations of the experts or even to his expectation 
of himself. 

The complicated answer accounts in part at least for the situation 
described above. Laymen and experts alike share considerable basic 
confusion when they come to consider citizenship and citizenship educa- 
tion. The confusion arises from uncertainty about the concept ‘citizenship’ 
itself. What, after all, does this term mean? Probably a thousand pro- 
fessionals and fifty thousand volunteers are expected to work with this 
concept, to program around it, to give it meaning for hundreds of 
thousands of other Canadians — meaning which will strengthen our 
society and provide a better life for the individual. This is the task and 
an enormous edifice of works has been built up. But the edifice rests on 
the shifting sands of a difficult, obscure, inexact theoretical foundation. 

In my experience, no two people are willing to define ‘good citizen- 
ship’ in the same way. And virtually no one, by himself, is able to define 
this concept in a way which is both theoretically satisfactory and 
operationally useful to him. 

This public confusion about the meaning of the concept has a very 
clear practical effect. Most citizenship programming is done by volun- 
teers. Volunteers, when they are sure of themselves and of their task, 
can and do perform with remarkable effectiveness. Consider fund-raising 
drives. Here is a practical, down-to-earth task with (usually) a clearly- 
defined purpose and goal. Here the volunteer officer in an organization 
functions with a very high degree of efficiency. Goals are established, 
an operation is planned, people are involved, targets are met. But how 


different it is in the area of citizenship programming. The purpose is 
hazy and the goal is obscure. As a result, planning is often totally inhi- 
bited by uncertainty, involvement of people is limited at best, and 
targets are rarely understood, rarely met. 


Yet how tragic this is! Whatever the concept of good citizenship 
may mean, we all know that it is vital for the survival of our society. 
Political democracy can only survive if citizens are aware of their rights 
and responsibilities. Social well-being can only grow towards the goals 
we know are necessary if citizens learn to live with one another without 
prejudice and other primitive frictions. Individual well-being can only 
be found in citizens who are aware of their role in society and of their 
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own worth and integrity as individuals. All of these crucial objectives 
are prejudiced by our collective weakness in thinking about citizenship 
and our companion weakness in programming for good citizenship in 
our voluntary organizations. 

Considerations such as these have led, during the past year, to a 
new kind of concern with citizenship and citizenship programming on 
the part of the ca ae, the Canadian Citizenship Council, and a number 
of provincial organizations. Two kinds of things are being done, both, 
I think, exciting and hopeful. 

With the assistance of the Citizenship Branch, a major project has 
been undertaken by the CA Ae in cooperation with other agencies in 
order to upgrade the level of citizenship programming in Canada. Four 
new citizenship program guides have been prepared in four major 
subject areas. The areas are Canadian Nationality, The Good Community, 
Public Responsibility and The Immigrant Society. Sixty groups across 
Canada will be putting on an evening's program in one or another of 
these areas this winter. An observer will be present at each of these 
meetings. By next spring, as a result of this controlled experiment in 
citizenship programming, we hope to have the beginnings of answers 
to several questions. We hope, for example, to find out something about 
the programming skills and capabilities of typical Canadian voluntary 
groups. We hope to find out something about people's interests and 
concerns in the field of citizenship — what are the problems of citizen- 
ship which stimulate or excite Canadians? And we hope to find out 
something about the strengths and weaknesses of the program guides 
which have been prepared for use in the project. 

With at least tentative answers to some of these questions it will 
be possible to program more effectively for good citizenship everywhere 
in Canada. Pamphlet writers will know more about the interests and 
capabilities of the people they are writing for. Conveners will have a 
better idea of the possibilities for programming on citizenship. And our 
printed and audio-visual resources for citizenship will be more carefully 
planned, more sharply directed. 

As a companion to this project, plans are being made to do some- 
thing about the shortcomings of theory which sap our energies and 
weaken our effectiveness. Hopefully, a major conference can be called 
at which philosophers, social scientists and even politicians can come 
together with persons actively involved in citizenship education to explore 
the theoretical foundations of work being done in this field. Perhaps it 
is not too much to expect that this conference could produce both a 
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workable definition of good citizenship for Canadians and a “manifesto” 
which could stimulate and guide our efforts in future years. 


Work very much like this was carried on with spectacular success 
in the early forties. Then the need was immediately apparent to everyone. 
It is our hope that the need is equally apparent in these later but no less 
dangerous davs. 


One day, when I was no longer in solitary confinement, one of my fellow 
prisoners asked me, as we passed one another in a corridor: ‘How would 
you like a book?’ ‘A book! You can imagine, a book in total darkness. 
I said ‘Yes.’ And, in the prison yard, as he passed near me, he gave me 
a book which I could not look at, because I could not let the guards see 
me with it in my hands. I slipped it under my jacket and I began to 
rejoice that I had a book. At this point, at six o'clock in the evening, I 
returned to my dark cell. Consequently, I was unable to make use of the 
book, but I touched it and the fact of having a book next to me, next 
to my bed, was already something very exciting. I spent all night with 
that book. The next morning, they let us out in the yard at six o'clock. 
It was an autumn morning at Marseilles, with tiny clouds resembling 
angels’ wings and a few seagulls flying over the yard because we were 
near the sea. | walked in the prison yard waiting for dawn and, as the sun 
rose, I could begin to see something of the pages. Day broke. Then I saw 
that the book was THE HISTORY OF THE TRENCH CANNON by 
Colonel Bobillot. But it was then that a little episode occurred that can 
be of help to those who want to create happiness out of nothing; I realized 
that the architecture of the printed page was giving me very great 
physical joy. My eyes, those of a reader accustomed to this architecture 
and deprived of it for more than a month, needed it very badly. I spent 
the most exquisite moments of my life holding my book upside down. 


From At The Root Of Happiness There Is Love; by Jean Giono. 
Réalités, November, 1960. 
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CITIZENS’ 
FORUM 


Isabel Wilson 


It is true that much anxiety attends the launching of a new program. 
Even so, the experimental stages of a project are not really the most 
taxing. It is when a program has proved itself and has become firmly 
established that those responsible for planning it face formidable diffi- 
culties. Acceptance has its pitfalls. It is fatally easy to keep to the old 
grooves worn smooth over the years, and to allow a routine competence 
to take the place of imagination. Yet if a program like Citizens’ Forum 
is to stay alive, each new season must be approached with fresh zest. 
Any view that the final product has been achieved and should be pre- 
served in embalming fluid must be strongly resisted. Everyone concerned 
with it must see the program as still capable of unlimited development. 

This season Citizens’ Forum will do a good deal of experimenting 
with presentation. But perhaps more important than the variety of 
techniques to be used on the air is a basic change in our approach to 
topics. No attempt was made this year to work out the usual full list 
of carefully-worded, provocative titles. Instead, general fields of dis- 
cussion were determined and it was decided how many broadcasts would 
be required to develop a given subject adequately. As a result, four 
series of three broadcasts each took shape, with the remainder of the 
program made up of single broadcasts. Broad, general titles—Canada’s 
Defence Policy, Municipal Problems, The Family, Employment — were 
used throughout. 

There can be no doubt that this treatment of topics has produced 
a much less exciting list than usual: It may be that this year’s publicity 
folders will be less successful than last year’s in stimulating audience 
interest. And this would be regrettable. In the past few seasons, however, 
ve have found that the sharply-defined, catchy title can have its draw- 
backs. It commits program planners to a specific line of topic develop- 
ment months before broadcast date and before the subject has been 
given any serious consideration. A title that seemed little short of an 
inspiration in the spring, when the program was being drawn up, may 
prove extremely hard to handle by the following February. Time may 
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have altered the situation, our point of attack may no longer be the right 
one, new developments may have raised new questions. Our title may 
restrict, or even distort, our treatment of the subject. Speakers may be 
reluctant to take part in a discussion which seems to them to be 
misdirected. 

If Citizens’ Forum titles are not sharply worded, it does not mean 
that we intend the discussions to be vague and woolly or that we hope 
to avoid controversial issues. It means only that we will have a freer 
hand to develop the aspects of a subject that seem to us most important 
after we have had a chance to dig into it. In the light of our research, 
we can decide what is new and significant in the matter before us. In 
the four major subject fields chosen for the year, three broadcasts will 
give us room to move around and to study the problems involved 
greater depth. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor: 


It is shocking if, as Milton R. Stern alleges in the last issue of Food for 
Thought, suggestions are now being made in the States that admissions 
to university extension courses be partly determined by birth and class. 
Since presumably the ‘academic snobs’ who make these suggestions are 


also social snobs, ‘proletarians’ (I infer) would be those exluded. 

This said, I find myself either puzzled by, or at odds with, almost 
all Professor Stern’s remaining remarks. 

My puzzlement first of all. I cannot understand why he should be 
so cross that courses provided by a university institution should be 
required to be at a ‘university level’. Am I stupid? ‘Everything is what 
it is, and not any other thing’ — and, if I were to register for a university 
extension course (which I frankly confess I am too poor to do), I would 
not expect to be allowed to continue with that study unless by, say, the 
sixth meeting I had in some way shown I was capable of it. I would 
indeed be as cross as Professor Stern would be pleased, to discover that 
this university extension course might just as well have been provided by 
the Adult Education Division of the Provincial Government. What is the 
point of distinguishing institutions by category if in function they are 
to be indistinguishable; ‘Let the long contention cease; Geese are swans 
and swans are geese’? 

And now for my objection. However inelegant the remark that 
Stern quotes from Elton Trueblood, there is a danger in glorifying Demos. 
I would not myself claim to be an intellectual aristocrat — nor, I hope, 
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would Elton Trueblood. But both of us, I surmise, could recognize such 
a fellow in Jacques Barzun and be deeply (very deeply) grateful for 
him. I have read “The House of Intellect’, and (try as hard as I can) I 
cannot dissent from it. I might be more within my milieu (and the 
resources of my pocket) in taking some non-university course — but why 
should I become an inverted snob and pretend I’m not taking the second 
best? I see clearly that my suits are second-best: in the life of learning 
are all things equal? If this be the conclusion to be drawn from our ‘ever- 
widening social (why not “educational”?) opportunity’, then “To hell 
with Democracy’, I say. 

It follows from this that | would consign to the same place the 
‘cheery non-élitists in university exténsion’ whom Professor Stern so much 
admires. While I do not ‘scoff at the notion of educating everybody’, I 
do scoff at the notion of everybody educating everybody without regard 
to proper division of labour. I go further: because (according to Pro- 
fessor Stern) there neither is nor ought to be any real distinctions within 
the field of adult learning, the temptation is increased to such ‘trahison 
des clercs’ as shows (I quote Stern) in the vulgarity of television. It is an 
easy descent from cheery non-élitists betraying the university-idea to 
cheery non-élitists courting ‘the Great American Consumer’. 

Professor Stern, if he ever sees this letter, will (among other things) 
complain that I offer no answers (in the space, one can’t). But it is 
pleasant to have his assurance that, though the élitists have nothing to 
offer America or ‘the Hungry Societies of Asia and Africa, pregnant with 
revolution and gestating with freedom in the midst of a population 
explosion’, yet ‘new formulations, fumbling in the womb of the fifties, 
will come alive in the decade of the sixties’. 


JOHN MELLING 


THE EDITOR: 


The unemployment situation has been on my mind as winter approaches 
and this morning it seemed to me that something could be done to 
promote the education of the untrained who will be among the first 
to find themselves without work. 


Why not use the lighted school house and the Civil Defence to 
meet the situation now ? A school day from five p.m. to ten p.m. would 
take care of the evenings and classes could be in public schools with 
household science departments where women could get practical 
experience by cooking an evening meal, doing laundry and so on, for 
the men, and also get dressmaking, millinery and so on. 
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Civil defence should be able to provide lodging in armories and 
similar places with military or civil defence supplies. This situation is 
a problem in civil defence and morale. We will need to spend a good 
deal of public money in dealing with unemployment so why not try to 
use it as an investment in education where it is most lacking. Some- 
thing along this line would also sift the various tvpes of unemployed 
and make available to those willing to use it, the means of overcoming 


handicaps for the future. I'd like to see wide open discussions on c BC 
on methods to meet the situation co-operatively by making the unions 
take a hand in this educational-relief problem. Goodness knows we 
have enough equipment in schools, pools, gyms, elaborate cafeterias, 
libraries and so on, which could be.used in a national crisis if educa- 
tional authorities, on provincial and local levels were involved. The 
unemploved have helped to pay for these things, now let them use 
them in a crisis. And also, let the high school boys and girls realize the 
problem and the part that lack of educational training plays in the crisis. 


This month we had a most successful evening at our country 
school in Markham Township discussing higher education. We had 
panel, a retired mathematics teacher, a guidance counsellor, a lawyer 
and a farmer, debating the real problems of education in relation to 
country children. One of the best things that came out of it was the 
testimony of parents and teachers of a changed point of view in high 
school youth, their sense of responsibility and eagerness for education. 
These young people could help and learn if confronted with the 
problems of co-operation in the handling of the unemployment problem 

BLODWEN DAVIES 
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NEWS 


® Dr C. D. Gaitskell, Director of Art, Department of Education, 
Province of Ontario, was elected president of the International Society 
for Education through Art at the recent conference in Manila. It has 


been decided that the next international conference of 1 Ns E A_ will 
be held in Montreal. 


® Colin Henderson Smith, a former teacher in Victoria, who received 
his B. Ed. from the University of British Columbia in 1958, is the first 
graduate to be awarded a master’s degree in adult education from vu Bc. 
Topic of his thesis was Federal contribution to education for adults 
and to certain agencies of cultural diffusion — an analytical survey of 
development in Canada from 1920 to 1960. As a technical expert, he 
will spend the next few years as an advisor and teacher under the 
Colombo Plan in Kanowit, Sarawak, Borneo. 


® At the Australian Adult Education Conference held in Hobart, 
Tasmania, October, 1960, it was decided to set up an Australian Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education. The Conference represented all the main 
interests in adult education in Australia, and virtually all of those 
present are expected to join the Association. A pro-tem executive com- 
mittee representative of all the States, was elected to serve until the first 
Annual Meeting of the Association, which is to be held in Adelaide in 
late September-early October, 1961. Mr J. L. J. Wilson, Director of 
Tutorial Classes at the University of Sydney, was elected Chairman, 
and Dr D. W. Crowley was appointed Secretary-Treasurer. A President 
will probably be appointed at the first»Annual Meeting. 


® To meet the needs of the co-operative movement in Western Canada, 


the Co-operative Union of Saskatchewan, sponsors of the Co-operative 


Institute (1955) felt a building—that could serve as a residential college 
for co-operative learning—was the only answer. 

September 16th marked the launching of a campaign for the 
building of just such a college. Land has been purchased just east of the 
University of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon and plans have been drafted. 

Sponsors of the college will ask the assistance of local co-operatives, 
credit unions, provincial co-ops, co-operative organizations, government 
agencies and individuals. The campaign target is set for $350,000 to 
construct and furnish the proposed Western Co-operative College. 





I have often thought, says Sir Roger, it happens very well 


that Christmas should fall out in the Middle of Winter 


THE SPECTATOR PAPERS 
Joseph Addison 


We think so too, for it allows us the breathing spell to address 


to our readers and friends what is always in our hearts 


Good Wishes, Good Health and Good Times. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


113 St. George Street. 
Toronto 5, Canada 
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